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is a necessary truth, that the statement of this theory is a refuta- 
tion of its position. Its absurdity lies on the face of it, declaring, 
without comment, its inutility and impossibility. 

In conclusion to our investigation of this intricate subject, it 
may be said that, even if the theory we have advocated does not 
satisfactorily conclude its truth to the reader's mind, at least it 
must be admitted that it is the nearest approximation to the truth 
that the human intellect has reached. It may also with safety be 
affirmed that the true and full explication of the question, if any 
is ever to be attained, will be arrived at by a further development 
of the system we have endeavored to elucidate, rather than by any 
theory opposed to it. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



ROSMWPS SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIES} 

Through the efforts of the brotherhood at Saint Ethelreda's 
(Ely Place, Holborn), London, English readers are furnished with 
the means of access to the writings of the great Italian philoso- 
pher. Mr. Thomas Davidson (well known to the readers of this 
journal) has given efficient aid to this movement by numerous 
magazine articles, and by translations and original expositions. 2 
Mr. Davidson has just now in press a translation of Rosmini's 
" Psychology." The first and second volumes of the English trans- 
lation of Rosmini's " New Essay on the Origin of Ideas " s have 



1 "A Short Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of his own System." By Antonio 
Bosmini-SerbatL With a few words of Introduction by Father Lockhart. London: 
Burns & Oates, Orchard Street, W., 1882. 

9 " The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati." Translated, with a sketch 
of the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes, by Thomas Davidson. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1882. 

8 " The Origin of Ideas." By Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated from the fifth 
Italian edition of the " Nuovo Saggio sull' Origine delle Idee." Vols. I and II. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1883. 
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appeared from the hands of the brotherhood named, and the third 
and concluding volume may be expected. 

We have reserved full notices of these works for a future num- 
ber of this journal. If the study of Rosmini shall serve to intro- 
duce thoughtful readers to the rich mine of ideas called " Scholas- 
tic Philosophy," a great event will be achieved. Rosmini himself 
must be regarded as a genuine son of the school, and a worthy 
continuer of the famous line. 

In this number we print a criticism on Rosmini's theory of In- 
nate Ideas as found briefly stated in the little volume whose title 
is given above. It is only fair to quote the following passages 
relative to the general subject from Father Lockhart's Introduc- 
tion, and refer our readers to Professor Davidson's account of the 
system, and to the translations of the " Origin of Ideas " and the 
" Psychology " for the complete discussion of the subtle and pro- 
found views of the author on these questions. 

Rosmini undertakes to account for Ideas. 

" Now, the preliminary difficulty in understanding the Rosminian phi- 
losophy is that it goes deeper than what are popularly assumed to be the 
first principles of human thought. It undertakes to account for ideas. 
But to many people it has never occurred that there is any difficulty 
in this matter requiring explanation. They have been used to assume 
with Locke and others, more or less of .the same school, that the forma- 
tion of ideas is so simple that it does not require to be accounted for. It 
is assumed to be a simple fact like sensation. They say : ' We have sen- 
sations, and we have ideas ; the sensations come first, and they are trans- 
formed into ideas by the faculty of reflection.' " 

Ideas enable us to know Facts of Experience. 

"The fundamental principle of Rosmini's philosophy concerns, as I 
have said, the origin of ideas — how the ideas or thoughts of things arise 
in our mind. For it is certain that, whenever that modification of our 
sensitivity which we term a sensation takes place, we immediately and 
necessarily think, not of the sensation within us, but of a something out- 
side of us to which we attribute existence, call it a thing, and credit it 
with being the cause of our sensations ; so that we actually attribute to 
it the qualities of heat or cold, blackness, whiteness, or the like, which, 
when we reflect or think again, we know exist within our own sensitivity 
only. 
2 2 
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" This mental process is obviously a judgment, in which we predicate 
the existence of a cause of our sensation. To say nothing at present of 
the idea of cause, it is clear that we could not apply the predicate of ex- 
istence unless we knew what existence is — thai is to say, unless we had the 
idea of existence already in our mind. We have thus two modes of 
knowledge to be carefully distinguished from each other — knowledge by 
judgment, whereby we affirm the reality of individual things ; knowledge 
by intuition, whereby we intellectually think pure ideas." 

The Idea precedes the Judgment and is the Source of Objective Knowledge. 

" We are said to know a thing when we apply to it the idea of existence 
or judge that it is an existing thing. 

" That which is no thing is unthinkable, for the object of thought — the 
idea of existence — is gone. And this shows that the idea of existence is 
the necessary object of thought, as S. Thomas says, ' Objectum intellectus 
est ens vel verum commune ' (S. Thom., S. I., 55, I. c). It is the first idea, 
without which we can form no judgment and know nothing. It is plain, 
therefore, that the idea of existence must be self -known {per se nota), 
otherwise we should be incapable of knowing it or of knowing anything. 
And this is the same as to say that it must be the first idea and the one 
innate idea in the human mind. 

"But how does this idea of existence make its appearance in the 
mind ? Not as a product of the senses, for we are obliged to apply this 
idea on occasion of each sensation in order to form that idea of the thing 
which necessarily arises in our mind on occasion of each sensation. 

" It does not account for the origin of the idea of existence in our minds 
to say we have in us a faculty endowed with the virtue of acquiring the 
idea of existence on occasion of the sensations. The question is, What 
is the nature of this faculty ? For, in order that this faculty may be able 
to operate, must it not be itself in act ? Surely that which is not in act 
does not exist, and therefore can not operate. For a faculty is nothing 
but. a ' first act ' {actus primus), whence ' second acts ' (actus secundi), 
or what we commonly call ' acts, 1 may proceed. Now, the first act of the 
intellectual faculty — the act by which this faculty exists — must in the 
very nature of things be an intellectual act, else the faculty would not be 
intellectual ; and if the act is intellectual it must consist in the vision or 
intuition of an object, because this is what is meant by an intellectual act. 
The very etymology of intellectus (derived from intus legere, to read with- 
in) shows this clearly. The act of reading necessarily implies the act of 
seeing ; and there can be no seeing without something which sees and 
something which is seen ; in other words, without the intelligent subject 
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and the object which this subject looks at and thus understands. The thing 
seen — the object present ab initio to the intelligent subject — the consti- 
tutive form of the human understanding (vis intelleetiva), is existence, 
being, and this is the light of reason." 

Ideas are Divine in their Source. 

" Now, the idea of a thing is the same as the logical possibility of the 
thing. That which is possible was always possible, and is therefore eter- 
nal, and that which is eternal is divine ; therefore Rosmini teaches that 
ideas are in a certain sense divine, i. e., because they have divine charac- 
teristics. 

" The idea, therefore, is so totally distinct from the sensations, so im- 
mensely elevated above them, that it is absurd to suppose it to be the 
product of sensations, because no effect can rise higher than its source ; 
although it is, at the same time, an obvious fact that ideas are made known 
to us on occasion of the sensations. In a word, the sensations furnish the 
material element; the innate idea of existence [furnishes] the formal ele- 
ment of all the ideas we form by aid of the senses. 

" If, then, the idea of existence is not a product of sensation, yet if on 
occasion of the sensations we always find it in our mind, it is clear that 
we find there what was there before, which was never formed, but which 
was given from without by means of another faculty, that of intelligence, 
which, as Rosmini teaches, is endowed with the intuition of the idea 
of existence by God, in Whose Mind the idea of existence, and of all 
existences, was from all eternity. This is expressed by 8. Thomas when 
he says : ' Deus cognoscendo se cognoscit naturam universalis entis ' (C. 6., 
I, 50)." 

Ideas are Divine Archetypes. 

" These ideas of possible being in the mind of God are the types 
according to which He created all things, by an act of His free will, 
selecting out of all possible things such as He saw it was for the best to 
create. Thus an architect forms in his own mind the design which he 
intends to draw or to build, selecting also, for good reasons, not always 
the thing most perfect in itself, but that which is best, all the circumstances 
being considered." 

The Human and the Divine Ideas of Existence the same. 

" S. Thomas says : ' Esse in quantum est esse non potest esse diversum'' 
(C. G., 1, 52). The idea, therefore, of existence or of possible being in 
the mind of God is the same essence of being as the idea of existence in 
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the mind of man. It must, therefore, be a communication to man of 
something that considered in itself is Divine, since the ideas in God are 
His Divine substance. In God they are God." 

The Idea of Existence the Light of the Mind. 

"The idea of existence is the light of the mind, according to the 
analogy with the material light, so that the light of reason is the name 
given universally to the informing, constitutive principle of the intellectual 
faculty. For as it' is by the material light that our eye is enlightened so 
as to receive the impressions of form and color which aid us to distin- 
guish one thing from another (and without this light the whole universe 
would remain for us perfectly dark), so the idea of existence is the light 
of our mind, by which we actually distinguish objects and know existences, 
on occasion of our eye being enlightened by the material light, or on 
receiving other sensitive impressions. 

" This light of reason is, according to Rosmini, what Philosophy, fol- 
lowing the lines traced out by Aristotle, defines as the lumen intellectus 
agentis, and of which S. Thomas says that it is participatio Luminis in 
nobis impressa, seu participatio Lucis aeternae. 

" S. John tells us : Deus erat Verbum . . . erat Lux vera quae illu- 
minat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum — ' The Word of God is 
the light that enlighteneth every man coming into the world.' " 

Idea the Objectivity of Truth. 

"It is this 'idea of existence' or 'light of being' given to man which 
constitutes the objectivity of truth, as seen by the human mind. For 
truth is that which is, as falsehood is that which t* not. It is this which 
makes man intelligent, and gives him a moral law by which he sees the 
beingness or essence of things, and recognizes the duty of his own being, 
to act toward each being, whether finite or infinite, creature or God, 
according to the beingness or essence of being which he beholds in the 
light of the truth of being." 



